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All good Scouts know that no school-room 
or playground or athletic field can be comfort- 
able or even safe, without a few sensible rules, 
faithfully carried out by all. You cannot pitch 
a hard ball across the spot where someone is 
swinging in a swing, without danger, nor can 
you play a swift game of hockey through a 
sand pile, where little children are sitting, and 
hope to avoid a serious accident. 

Therefore all such places have plain rules, 
posted in plain sight, or explained by word of 
mouth to all new comers. In the case of young 
children, the rules are made and enforced by 
teachers; with older boys and girls, we are 
coming more and more to leave the making 
and keeping of such rules to the young people 
themselves; and all schools and colleges agree 
that the more authority the young people have, 
if they begin slowly and learn by practice, the 


more considerate and law-abiding and business 
like they become. 

Now, if a group of young people begin to 
set about making a playground safe for every- 
body who was likely to enter it, on business 
or pleasure, they would find that they had 
many interests to consider, and many different 
sorts of people to protect. They must guaran- 
tee protection to them all, if they expect them 
all to agree to keep the rules; for nobody is 
likely to make an agreement that is not likely 
to be of some advantage to him, in the end. 

That is to say, boys who are fond of rough 
sports, must have a certain space set aside for 
them, all of the time, or all the space set aside 
for them, some of the time. Children must 
have a protected sand pile. Boys who wish to 
trade marbles must have a corner for their 
trade. Those who wish to read or write quietly 
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must be allowed to do so. 
boys and girls want to talk over the govern- 
ment of the yard, there must be some system 


And if the head 


which will permit this. Last, but not least, 
if the coal man and the ice man and the jani- 
tor and the doctor and the boy who delivers 
the supplies to the lunch counter, have occasion 
to cross the yard, they must be able to do so 
with security and dignity. In a well-managed 
school-yard there is room for everybody, and 
everybody has his or her rights and knows 
them. 

Even fighters and quarrelers have their rights, 
for I suppose that as long as human nature 
is what it is, there will never be a playground 
without a couple of heated boys wrestling and 
punching in a corner. But as soon as they fall 
to doing this, the other boys make a ring 
around them: did you ever stop to think why? 
It is partly, of course, to see them: boys love 
a good, fair fight. But it is mostly to keep 
them in a reasonable space and to prevent 
them interfering with the rest of the world, 
who want to go about their business safely. 
And that is why, in civilized places, we see 
less and less of this foolish fighting between 
couples of boys and men. It interferes with 
the rest of us and wastes everybody’s time. 
So, if two people begin to fight on the street 
today, we call a policeman, and he soon stops 
it. 

But suppose eight or ten were fighting? We 
call that a brawl, and one policeman cannot 
check it; he whistles for reinforcements. Sup- 
pose hundreds were fighting? We call that a 
mob, and send for the state troops. Suppose 
the mob beats the troops? They are clearly 
more powerful than Law and Order, but they 
are wrong, just the same, aren’t they? So we 
send for the Federal forces—the Army. No- 
body can imagine a nation foolish enough not 
to have an army big enough to settle any mob 
that might threaten it. 


You can see, now, why we must have armies; 
laws are perfectly useless unless we have some 
way of enforcing them. There would have been 
no use, for instance, in the Puritans passing a 
law that the Indians should not shoot arrows 
at them. 

“How are you going to prevent us?” the 
Indians would answer. 

The strength of your laws is no stronger 
than your strength to enforce them—if you 
have to. And if you forget about this, some- 
body is bound to turn up who will make you 
remember it! 

Now, suppose that all the leaders of the 
various groups in our school-yard meet, discuss 
their regulations, and sign a paper solemnly 
agreeing to abide by their decisions, in the 
best interests of all. S-ppose that all are bus- 
ily engaged with their own concerns, when sud- 
denly a great band of older boys, who have 
passed all their spare time of late in drilling, 
exercising, shooting, and collecting suitable 
stones for their sling shots, rushes across the 
playground to fight a band of Boy Scouts. 
Right in their way lies the sand pile of the 
littlest ones. 

“Get out of that!” cries the leader of the 
Big Boys, “we’re coming through!” 





“But you can’t come through,” the head of 
the littlest ones protests, “it’s not fair. This 
is our place. We’re busy here.” 

“It’s the shortest road,” the leader shouts, 
“Come on, boys! You’d better run away, you 
babies.” 

“But you signed the school paper,” the brave 
little fellow persists, with his knees shaking, 
but his head held high, “you’re bound to keep 
your word, aren’t you?” 

“What’s a bit of paper?” the leader blusters, 
and right in the face of the horrified school, 
the Big Boys trample down the helpless ba- 
bies. They fight bravely, these littlest ones, 
but what chance have they? 

The girls are kicked, bruised, maimed for 
life; the babies are killed; their rest house is 
set on fire and burned down. Screaming with 
terror they rush out into the street. 

“Here, here! what do you mean? Stop this!” 
everybody cries; and the cleverest group in the 
school, who are busy in the Art Class and writ- 
ing the school play and designing the school 
theatre, drop all these things and begin to get 
their sling shots together and hunt for marbles 
and stones. But they haven’t enough of these 
to match the Big Boys. Still, they are brave 
as lions, and they rush on with what they have. 

“This has got to be stopped,” growl out the 
big Boy Scouts, and they leave trading marbles 
and get out their motor cycles and try to pa- 
trol the whole yard, as they used to. But they 
have been slow in getting at it (they’re a slow 
and sure lot, these Scouts) and the dreadful 
riot continues in spite of them. The Big Boys 
are wonderfully well drilled and they have been 
planning this raid since the beginning of the 
term. And in fighting as in everything else, 
it is the practice that counts. 

“T can’t bear this!” cries a, Girl Scout, “those 
babies in the corner are starving. Come on, 
girls, we must help!” 

So they get milk and sandwiches and ban- 
dages and medicine and start across the terri- 
ble yard with them. 

“Tet us through! We're only trying to ease 
this awful suffering!” they beg. 

“Shoot them down!” thunders the leader of 
the Big Boys, and they fall under a shower of 
stones. : 

The whole yard gasps and shivers. Nothing 
like this has ever been known. 

“It can’t be! Such things can’t happen!” 
everybody cries. ; 

Now here comes the school bus, lumbering 
across the yard. 

“Look out, you Big Boys! Let me ; get 
through, please!” calls out the driver. “I’ve 
nothing to do with your crazy fight, do you 
understand? I’ve got a load of out-of-town pu- 
pils here, and lots of mail for the school, and 
express packages, and visiting parents. This is 
public right-of-way, isn’t it? Let me through! 

“Not a bit of it!” yells the Big Leader, “you 
took your own risk. Why didn’t you stay at 
home? You’ve made your last trip, driver!” 

And he takes a giant fire cracker out of his 
pocket and throws it right into the bus, which 
bursts into flame. Groans and cries for mercy 


(Continued on page 10.) 








Be Prepared for the Liberty Loan! 


The third Liberty Loan is imminent. At the 
moment of writing this article the official an- 
nouncement from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has not been made, but everything indi- 
cates that it will soon be forthcoming. 

Girl Scouts everywhere must begin at once 
to plan definitely their part in this great task 
confronting the nation. By forethought and 
careful and systematic planning at this time 
every troop may increase its efficiency in serv- 
ice and increase its chances for winning hon- 
ors for itself. 

The Women’s Liberty Loan Committee, with 
which Girl Scouts work, is busily planning to 
make its part in this tremendous undertaking 
the greatest contribution the women of the 
country have yet made to the winning of the 
war. Girl Scouts must do their share. 

Headquarters urges that every Local Council 
get in touch immediately with the Women’s 
Committee in its locality. Where no Local 
Council is organized the troop itself, through 
its captain, should communicate with the Chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee, and plan with 
her for the service the Girl Scouts may give. 

The work of the Girl Scouts in the last cam- 
paign was notable. In the coming one it must 
surpass anything yet undertaken. 

And now, since every Girl Scout mind is 
firmly made up to give its very best service 
to this greatest of causes, comes another an- 
nouncement. From the White House itself, 
from no less a personage than our Honorary 
President, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, has’ come a 
large beautiful silk flag to be presented, with 
a personal message from the donor, to the Girl 
Scout troop in the United States, which gives 
the best service to the next Liberty Loan. This 
flag is now at Headquarters. It is so beauti- 
ful that Headquarters already regrets the day 
when it must yield its possession to the proud 
and happy troep that has the honor of win- 
ning it. 

But Mrs. Wilson’s flag is not the only honor 
waiting for the troops that distinguish them- 
selves in their work for the Liberty Loan. A 
flag will be offered in each Federal Reserve 
District to the troop that sells the greatest 
number of bonds in that district. Note that 
it is not the amount of the bonds fhat will 
count, but the number of bonds sold to differ- 
ent persons or in different homes. Mrs. John 
T. Pratt, of New York, chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Liberty Loan Committee of the Second 
Federal Reserve District, and Mrs. F. L. Hig- 
ginson, of Boston, of the First District, have 
each offered flags for their respective districts. 
There are twelve Federal Reserve Districts. 
Each will have its flag. Further announce- 
ments concerning the donors will be made in 
the March Ratty. J 

The conditions under which the awards will 
be made will also be announced in March. 
The entire matter will be in the hands of the 


Committee on War Service Awards, Mrs. Ju- 
liette Low, Mrs. Arthur O. Choate and Dr. 
Abby Porter Leland. 


It must not be forgotten that work for the 
Liberty Loan will be recognized by this com- 
mittee in the requirements now being formu- 
lated, for the new War Service Award. 

There will be still more interesting news con- 
cerning the Liberty Loan in the next Ratty. 
Watch for it, and meantime,—“Be Prepared.” 


A Troop Bank 


Troop 14, of Newark, N. J., under the lead- 
ership of Captain Lydia Casselmann has start- 
ed a bank to stimulate saving for its vacation 
fund. The bank is run on a business basis. 
One girl is authorized to act as banker and 
each Scout is provided with her individual 
bank book. The fund was given a good start 
by the profits on the sale of Christmas seals. 
The troop hopes to save enough money to spend 
two weeks at the Y. W.C. A. Vacation House 
at Boonton, N. J. The Christmas program of 
this troop included the providing of money and 
toys for two families and clothes for an old 
lady. These girls try to plan their work ahead 
for the whole year. In co-operation with the 
Boy Scouts, they are now selling Church Cal- 
endars, the proceeds of which will be donated 
to the church for the installation of electric 
lights. They have already given $15.00 toward 
the new organ. 


New Insignia Authorized 


At the last meeting of the committee on 
uniforms an armlet was authorized which may 
be worn by Girl Scouts as soon as they have 
passed their tenderfoot tests and are regis- 
tered. This armlet, which is now being de- 
signed, will bear the tenderfoot emblem, and 
the letters G. S. As girls advance to second 
class and first class rank the insignia of their 
new rank may be placed over the tenderfoot 
emblem. This armlet will be especially desir- 
able for troops that are not prepared to buy 
their uniforms immediately. The committee, 
in the course of its discussion, agreed to sug- 
gest to new troops that the armlet should be 
the first insignia acquired, and the hat the sec- 
ond. These two pieces of equipment worn 
when the Girl Scouts appear in public, will 
give a uniform appearance to the troop until 
such time as it is ready to purchase complete 
equipment. Announcement will be made in Tue 
Ratiy as soon as this armlet is on sale. 


The committee decided that commissioners 
should wear the silver silk shoulder cord, and 
captains the gold and black shoulder cord. 
The gold and black hat cord shall be worn by 
all officers. Captains’ insignia shall also in- 
clude two shoulder bars in gold color on khaki, 
and Lieutenant’s insignia one such shoulder 
bar. 
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Girl Scouts! Attention!! 


This is a call for service, for service of Girl 
Scouts to their own organization. You have 
given your best effort to every good cause 
that has called to you. Now your own organ- 
ization calls to you to work for scouting for 
girls. 

At the January meeting of the executive 
board a most interesting and significant dis- 
cussion occurred on the future of scouting for 
girls and the obligation of Girl Scouts to the 
young girls of America who are eager and 
ready to share with them the privileges, the 
pleasures and the benefits of scouting. 

The developments of the past few months, 
and the affiliation of Girl Scouts with various 
government agencies has opened up vast new 
fields for the extension of scouting. Indeed, 
the whole United States is our field. Our 
affiliation with the Canning Clubs has brought 
our organization as never before to the atten- 
tion of the girls of the Southern states; the 
notable endorsements of Cardinal Gibbons and 
Cardinal Farley have brought us the notice of 
the leaders in girls’ organizations of the Roman 
Catholic church; our work with the Food Ad- 
ministration and with the America First com- 
mittee has brought us before the whole coun- 
try, east, west, north and south. Leaders ev- 
erywhere are asking for more information 





about this organization of ours, girls every- 
where are clamoring to join it. 

Will you, Girls Scouts, help them? Will you 
do your “bit” for your own organization with 
the same energy and enthusiasm and zest that 
you are giving to all the other causes you are 
serving? 

The Executive Board voted to set aside the 
whole month of May as a great field day for 
Girl Scouts. Every troop is asked to begin 
now to make its plans for a nation-wide Girl 
Scout demonstration to raise funds to carry 
the message of scouting the whole length and 
breadth of the land. 

The Executive Board requests every troop 
to give, some time during the month of May, 
an entertainment for this express purpose, the 
extension of scouting for girls. It does not 
ask that the whole sum raised should be ad- 
ministered by National Headquarters, though 
naturaily Headquarters has greater opportuni- 
ties and more calls for this work than any 
single troop, or any single Local Council. The 
committee asks that one-fourth of the profits 
of these May entertainments should be sent to 
Headquarters for national work, and the re- 
maining three-fourths be devoted to local pur- 
poses, preferably to the extension of scouting. 

You will hear more of this May plan in later 
issues of THe Ratty. But it is none too soon 
to begin now, today, to prepare to do your 
bit, your very best and biggest bit, for scouting. 


The Committee on Public Information, of 
which Mr. George Creel is chairman, and the 
Secretaries of State, of War and of the Navy 
are members, has accepted the offer of Girl 
Scouts for assignment to patriotic service. 
Mrs. Clara Sears Taylor, director of the Divi- 
sion on Women’s War Work, with which Girl 
Scouts will co-operate, writes to Headquarters, 
“There is, it seems to me, no better educa- 
tional propaganda at the present moment, than 
that which goes to the youth of the country. 
After all, the boys and girls from thirteen to 
draft age, will feel the responsibility of the 
war more heavily than anyone else. They will 
rebuild the industrial world of America, and 
will, with the women, pay for the war.” 


The particular attention of all Girl Scouts 
and their leaders is directed to Mrs. Bacon’s 
notable article, “Why We Are at War” in this 
number of Tue Ratiy. It will be a distinct 
patriotic service on the part of Girl Scouts to 
give this article as wide a circulation as pos- 
sible. It should be read aloud at troop meet- 
ings, and should be brought to the attention of 
the teachers and friends of the individual 
scouts. THe Raxty considers this article so 
important that it has had extra copies of it 
printed, and will be glad to send one to any 
captain or Scout who will undertake to have 
it read in a school or in any gathering of 
young people. After reading this article no 


girl or boy can doubt the righteous justice of 
this war and of our participation in it. 





What It Means to be a Girl Scout Fellow 


By Dorris 8. Hough, Johns Hopkins University. 


Being a Girl Scout Fellow means such a 
busy life that it is difficult to sum it up in a 
few words. The terms of the fellowship re- 
quire both study and field work. My courses 
at the University are not only profitable to me, 
but include work on various problems in con- 
nection with the educational aspects of Girl 
Scout work, which I hope will be of real value 
to the movement. My field work has included 
organization of a local council in Baltimore, 
visiting scout troops, conducting with Miss 
Bamberger, of the Johns Hopkins Department 
of Education, a course for training scout cap- 
tains, and extending the work as far as pos- 
sible both by organizing new troops, and speak- 
ing before clubs and gatherings to arouse in- 
terest in our work, and to explain what we are 
and what we do. I feel that our captains’ 
class is particularly worth while, because we 
are experimenting there with various theories, 
and testing their value in actual Scout work. 
While it is too soon to predict confidently I 
think we are working out many things that 
will be helpful to captains and to Girl Scouts 
everywhere. 

As for the value my work will be to scout- 
ing, I assure you I am in a very humble state 
of mind. I can only say that I pledge all my 
energy and interest and earnest endeavor, and 
hope that something of advantage to the move- 
ment will come out of it. 





By Lowise M. Hall, Teachers’ College. 


As a Girl Scout Fellow I have definitely in 
mind four main points: 
1, a. The aims and principles underlying the 
Scout movement. 
b. The form of organization. 
2. Scout craft and the Scout program. 


8. The psychological basis of sound educa- 
tional theory of which Scouting forms a part. 
4. a. The relatién to the other organizations 
in the community: school, church, women’s 
clubs, Red Cross, League for National Serv- 
ice, etc. 
b. The relation to other recreational or- 
ganizations for girls. 

My courses at Teachers’ College are in the 
main coinciding with these points. One course 
deals with the aims and principles underlying 
the Scout movement, the general scheme of 
organization, and the relation to other recrea- 
tional organizations; another, in Scout craft, 
with the practical side, which my gymnastic 
work is supplementing, and a third, Philosophy 
of Education, with the principles underlying 
all education, whether in the class room or out. 
In the course for Advisers of Girls the many 
problems with which a leader is confronted in 
her relation to girls and their relation to the 
different features of community lite are dis- 


cussed. In addition to University work I am 
captain of Troop 5, Brooklyn, and am attend- 
ing the class for captains in order to keep in 
touch with all phases of scouting for girls. 

As a result of this year’s work I hope to 
attain greater personal efficiency in conducting 
my own troop, as well as in any form of Scout 
work which I may be called on to do. For 
the benefit of the movement at large I am try- 
ing to work out a scheme for the greater effi- 
ciency of troop organization and troop disci- 
pline. 





By Helen L. Keller, Boston University. 


The Girl Scout movement is comparatively 
new with a distinctly social and national ideal, 
and so can formulate a program, not for the 
girlhood of past America, but for the present 
crisis and the reborn Democracy which will 
inevitably come out of this war. Co-operation 
will be the great power of the coming genera- 
tion of American women. To find means to 
develop this power and to train girls in its use 
is the problem I am trying to solve. To help 
in its solution a conference of workers with 
girls is being held and a questionaire sent out. 
The information thus assembled will be tried 
out with troops of scouts. Conclusions drawn 
from this work, in addition to a self, trained 
by theory and practice, are what I, as a Girl 
Scout Fellow, hope to make acceptable to 
scouting. 


A Practical Troop 


Oak Troop Number 13, Cincinnati, has adopt- 
ed a family of four. At Thanksgiving it pro- 
vided them with a bountiful feast and at Christ- 
mas time it played Santa Claus to them. Be- 
sides being a typical Santa arriving with his 
bag full of goodies on Christmas morning, the 
troop provided the whole family with the more 
substantial comforts of warm clothing—trou- 
sers, stockings, petticoats, dresses and an 
apron. At all times members of this troop 
are good knitters. They have just completed 
twenty-four garments—sweaters, mufflers and 
wristlets. 


Selling Thrift Stamps 


Each of the 2,000 Girl Scouts of Philadelphia 
is selling Thrift stamps. The girls have been 
supplied with the green post cards, obtainable 
from postmasters, so that they may sell the 
stamps without taking any money. Three 
troops have redecorated old Red Cross booths 
and are “manning” them every Saturday. 
More street booths will be opened in the spring 
when the weather moderates. Lieutenant F. 
A. Sutton, of the British army, has offered a 
Baby Bond to the Philadelphia Girl Scout who 
sells the largest number of thrift stamps be- 
fore February 20. 





Facts for Flag Makers 


Tue Ratty has been asked by a puzzled cap- 
tain to give some definite information on the 
proper proportions to be observed in making 
the United States flag, the making of a flag 
being, as every Girl Scout knows, a requirement 


of the second class test. From officers of the 
American Flag Association Tue Ratty learns 
that there are, curiously enough, two official 
standards for the flag. In the very large 
sizes which are made for the government for 
display on public buildings, battle ships, etc., 
the length of the flag is always one and nine- 
tenths times the width. In the smaller sizes 
this proportion is so difficult to maintain that 
the government accepts the standard of the 
commercial manufacturers, that is, that the 
width of the flag is two-thirds of the length. 
This is the proportion that the Girl Scout Com- 
mittee on Standards accepts as official. 

The union, that is the blue part of the flag, 
occupies two-fifths of the length, and seven- 
thirteenths—that is, seven stripes—of the width. 

Mr. Louis Annin Ames, of The American 
Flag Association, has published an interesting 
and valuable leaflet, “When and How to Dis- 
play the Flag of the United States,” which 
may be secured without cost by addressing, 
Annin & Co., 99-101 Fulton Street, New York. 

It is important to know that every star in 
our American flag has its own individual and 
particular state, which it represents, and that 
its placement in the blue union is definitely 
regulated by law and executive order. Forget- 
me-not Troop, of Mt. Kisco, contributes a clip- 
ping from the Detroit Free Press on this sub- 
ject, and writes of the interesting hour the 
troop spent locating each state by its star. 
The Free Press says: “On October 26, 1912, 
the last executive order concerning the flag was 
made. It provided for the specific arrange- 
ment of the stars. They were to be arranged 
in six horizontal rows of eight stars. Starting 
in the upper left-hand corner and placing each 
row from left to right: the star corresponding 
to each state is named in the order of the 
state’s ratification of the consitution. 

Thus star No. 1 in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner is for Delaware. Star No. 48 in the lower 
right-hand corner, is for Arizona. 

The following list will show you at a glance 
exactly which star is yours: 

Top Row from left to right—No. 1, Dela- 
ware; No. 2, Pennsylvania; No. 3, New Jer- 
sey; No. 4, Georgia; No. 5, Connecticut; No. 
6, Massachusetts; No. 7, Maryland; No. 8, 
South Carolina. 

Second Row—No. 9, New Hampshire; No. 
10, Virginia; No. 11, New York; No. 12, North 
Carolina; No. 13, Rhode Island; No. 14, Ver- 
mont; No. 15, Kentucky; No. 16, Tennessee. 

Third Row—No. i7, Ohio; No. 18, Louisi- 
ana; No. 19, Indiana; No. 20, Mississippi; No. 
21, Illinois; No. 22, Alabama; No. 23, Maine; 
No. 24, Missouri. 

Fourth Row—No. 25, Arkansas; No. 26, 
Michigan; No. 27, Florida; No. 28, Texas; No. 
29, Iowa; No. 30, Wisconsin; No. 31, Califor- 
nia; No. 32, Minnesota. 


_ themselves. 


Fifth Row—No. 33, Oregon; No. 34, Kan- 
sas; No. 35, West Virginia; No. 36, Nevada; 
No. 37, Nebraska; No. 38, Colorado; No. 39, 
South Dakota; No. 40, North Dakota. 

Sixth Row—No. 41, Montana; No. 42, Wash- 
ington; No. 43, Idaho; No. 44, Wyoming; No. 
45, Utah; No. 46, Oklahoma; No. 47, New 
Mexico, No. 48, Arizona. 








Group Plan Unifies Troops 


Girl Scouts af Stoneham, Mass., are so well 
organized that they have come to be recognized 
as a body ready for any service or any emer- 
gency. The movement started with the forma- 
tion of a council and from this nucleus has 
grown an organization of eighty-eight scouts, 
grouped into three troops of twelve patrols 
with three captains and ten lieutenants. Par- 
ticularly good results have been accomplished 
with small groups. In accordance with this 
plan, each patrol holds a weekly meeting with 
its lieutenant for scout work and play or for a 
hike. Then each troop calls its patrols to- 
gether for a monthly meeting at the Town Hall 
for drilling and inspection. The Scout love of 
out-of-doors prompted the troops to give a pic- 
nic last summer to seventy-five Boston chil- 
dren. Members of the troops helped in the 
Y. W. C. A. campaign and also donated $22.00 
to the Red Cross fund. Two scouts are on 
duty each week at the local Red Cross rooms 
and many of the girls are making garments 
and dressings. 


Scouts Sell War Bread 


An interesting bit of war service was done 
recently by Golden Rod Troop of Bartlesville, 
Okla., when it held a demonstration and sale 
of war bread. The girls baked the loaves 
There were four. kinds: peanut, 
sweet potato, rice and cornmeal; each contain- 
ing one-fourth of the substitute flour. The 
bread was on exhibition in a down-town office 
for several hours, and attracted much interest 
and comment. Late in the afternoon the girls 
cut it up into small sandwiches which, sold at 
a penny apiece, went like the traditional hot 
cakes. The money realized, $6.34, was given 
to the Christmas fund for local soldiers. 


A donation of $50.00 has been given by Oak 
Troop 2, Brookline, Mass., to the Y. W. C. A. 
toward building a Hostess House. Members 
of the troop helped this organization still fur- 
ther by acting as ushers at a recent Patriotic 
Mass Meeting. Mrs. Augusta B. Hartt, cap- 
tain, writes that the girls work at the local 
Red Cross rooms every week, and that they 
made 500 surgical dressings in one afternoon. 





Juniper Troop, Houghton, Mich., is acting 
as a Scout missionary. Members of the troop 


hiked nine miles to the neighboring town of 
Chassel to meet prospective scouts whom they 
organized into a troop of possibly three pa- 
trols with one captain and one lieutenant. 
They cooked their dinner on the way and re- 
turned home by auto. 








Lighted Candles for Truth 


An Interesting Ceremony for Administering the Scout Promise 


Ever since the early days of Christianity, 
the lighted candle has come to symbolize the 
flame of love, the light of truth and the fire of 
enthusiasm. This thought has been embodied 
by Miss C. Adelaide Barker, Local Scout Di- 
rector of Cincinnatti, in a beautiful and im- 
pressive ceremony for administering the Girl 
Scout promise. 

The girls who are to make the promise are 
arranged in a semi-circle at the opening of 
which is the table with the candles. The cap- 
tain and the person who is to administer the 
vow, stand behind the table, facing the girls. 
The Administering Officer talks to the girls 
of the meaning of the laws and promise, and 
impresses upon them the seriousness of the 
occasion. 

The candles are placed in candlesticks on the 
table in the following manner: 


abe 
6 7 


4 12 9 
3 10 
2 11 
1 


No. 1. This candle represents the Scout 
Motto. 

Nos. 2 to 11 inclusive, represent the ten 
Scout Laws. 

A B C represent the Scout Promise (three 
parts). These three candlesticks should be just 
a little taller than the other ones. 

A low bowl of flowers in the. center of the 
table is represented by No. 12. 


The Captain calls the girl’s name and she 
steps forward in front of the table. 

The Administering Officer says “Scout ——, 
do you know what your honor means? 

Scout replies: “My honor means that I 
can be trusted to be truthful and honest.” 

Administering Officer: “Can I trust you, on 
your honor, to do your duty to God and your 
Country, to help others at all times and to 
obey the Scout Laws? 

Scout replies: Repeats Scout Promise. 

The Scout taking the vow, as well as those 
of the troop taking the vow, makes the salute 
while repeating the promise. 

Thereupon the Administering Officer says: 
“I trust you, on your honor to keep this 
promise.” 

Before each girl takes her vow separately, a 
scout, preferably a Tenderfoot, lights the ten 
candles representing the Scout laws, one at a 
time, repeating the law for which the candle 
stands as she lights it. The whole company of 
scouts taking the vow repeat the Law after the 
scout, lighting the candle. Then the three can- 
dles representing the Scout Promise are lit one 
by one, the scouts repeating after the Tender- 
foot, each part of the promise as she repeats 
it. After each girl has made her promise sep- 
arately the candle representing the Motto is 
lit and as before the girls repeat this after the 
Tenderfoot. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony or rather 
after each girl makes her promise, she is pre- 
sented with her Tenderfoot pin. 

The service usually ends with a verse of 
“America” or “The Star Spangled Banner.” 














Savannah has Strong 
Organization 


The strength of the Girl Scouts in Savan- 
nah continues to grow. At a recent meeting 
of the Girl Scouts Associatien all the former 
officers who had done such good work were 
re-elected with the single exception of one who 
was unable to serve. The officers now are: 
President, Miss Miriam Robider; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. Izlar Oliveros; Secretary, Miss 
Grace Johnson: Treasurer, Mrs. Edward S. 
Elliott. Mrs. Elliott’s long service in Scout 
work was recognized by her election as dele- 
gate to the semi-annual meeting of the Savan- 
nah Federation of Women’s Organizations. It 
was with much regret that the resignation of 
Mrs. J. F. C. Meyers as Scout Commissioner 
was accepted at a meeting of the Savannah 
commissioners. Mrs. Elliott graciously con- 
sented to fill her place for the unexpired term, 
while Mrs. Meyers in turn planned to relieve 
Mrs. Elliott of her duties as secretary of the 
Conncil, which office Mrs. Elliott has held for 
many years. 

Mrs. Lloyd B. Taylor, the pioneer captain 
of the Girl Scouts, will again take up active 
work in the organization. The special service 


of her Scouts will be war work for Dr. Tay- 
lor’s troop, which is now stationed in Georgia. 
Another encouraging bit of news is that Mrs. 
Harold Melvin, formerly Scout Captain in Sa- 
vannah, has carried the gospel of scouting into 
Meter, Ga., and is organizing Scout work 
there. 


Said an Old Captain to a New 
One 


“Before you criticize a girl for being un- 
scoutlike, be very sure that you yourself as 
well as she have a solid working knowledge 
of what being scoutlike means, and of how 
to show it in terms of her understanding.” 





Answer— Make it Official 


“The girls in my school do not salute the 
flag properly any more. They put up three 
fingers in the Girl Scout salute instead of the 
whole hand in the official salute. What can I 
do about it?” 

S. F. Bane, Principal, 
P. S. No. 5, Manhattan. 





Notice to Captains 


In accordance with a late decision of the 
Executive Board registrations will expire one 
year from the date of the first registration of 
troops instead of, as hitherto, on October 1. 
Therefore all new troops will pay the full reg- 
istration fee of twenty-five cents per capita. 
Individual Scouts entering the troop during 
the year will be registered only for the un- 
expired period of the troop registration. They 
will pay fees in proportion to this period. 
These fees will be as follows: nine to twelve 
months, twenty-five cents; six to nine months, 
twenty cents; three to six months, fifteen 
cents; three months or less, ten cents. Girl 
Scouts re-registering shall pay the full fee of 
twenty-five cents irrespective of the time of 
payment. 

It is suggested that captains defer the regis- 
tration of troops until the formation of the 
troop is practically complete. This will greatly 
facilitate the work of record keeping. 

It has been decided by the Committee on 
Standards that girls may not be registered at 
Headquarters until they have passed the Ten- 
derfoot test. 

Beginning March 1, all troops that have not 
been re-registered during the present fiscal 
year, that is since October 1, will be dropped 
from the active records of the organization, 
and captains of such inactive troops will not 
continue to receive THe Rarry except on pay- 
ment of the subscription price. 





Work of Committee on Standards 


It is announced that the Committee on Stand- 
ards will henceforth meet regularly the second 
week in each month. All questions arising in 
the course of scout work that have to do with 
standards or tests should be referred to this 
committee from which a prompt decision may 
be expected. The committee is composed of 
Mrs. Arthur O. Choate, Miss Ada M. Gates, 
Miss Cora Nelson, Miss Dorris Hough, Mrs. 
Edith Harper Lavell and Mrs. G. S. Hunting- 
ton. Mrs. Juliette Low is chairman ex-officio. 

The Standards Committee wishes to call the 
attention of captains and other Girl Scout offi- 
cers to the conditions under which medals for 
meritorious deeds are granted. On page 30 of 
the handbook will be found the following state- 
ment. “These medals are granted only by 
Headquarters or by the President on special 
recommendation from the captain who should 
send in a full account with written evidence 
from two witnesses of the case.” This applies 
to the Golden Eagle, and to the three medals, 
the Bronze Cross, the Silver Cross and the 
Badge of Merit. The Executive Board has 
delegated authority to the Committee on Stand- 
urds to pass on all these cases. 

At the January meeting of the committee ac- 
tion was taken on the requirements for first- 
class rank in signalling and swimming. In sig- 
nalling a first-class Girl Scout “Must have a 
knowledge of signalling in buzzer, light signals, 
and wig wagging (flag) in Continental or 
American Morse, and be able to read or to 





send a message of sixteen words a minute in 
either of these codes.” 

The Continental Morse code is used for buz- 
zer, light and flag (wig wagging) signals in all 
countries. Wig wagging is signalling with one 
large flag. The regulation U. S. Army flag is 
four by four feet on a pole eight feet long. 
Smaller sizes may be used by Girl Scouts. 

The American Morse code is used for tele- 
graphing in the United States. 

Semaphore is signalling with two flags eigh- 
teen by eighteen inches. It is used chiefly in 
the navy. 

The committee voted that the swimming re- 
quirement for the first-class test should be 
made in accordance with the United States life 
saving guard’s requirement. The first-class re- 
quirement henceforth will be, “To swim fifty 
yards, going overboard in clothes, and to be 
able to remove impeding clothing in the water.” 

It was agreed by the committee that the 
Thanks Badge might be given by a Girl Scout 
with the approval of her captain and of Nation- 
al Headquarters to anyone to whom a Girl 
Scout owes gratitude for assistance in pro- 
moting scouting. 


Many Civic Good Turns 


There are very few community demonstra- 
tions or good causes in Sandusky, Ohio, to 
which the forty Girl Scouts of Red Clover 
Troop No. 1 have not lent their vigorous as- 
sistance. For var_cus campaigns for local pur- 
poses*they have raised $371.50; they gave a 
Christmas party for the fifty orphans of the 
Erie County Children’s Home; delivered serv- 
ice flags for the Red Cross and took the dog 
census for the city. They have turned out 
rain or shine in full uniform for every home 
leaving of the selective service men, and are all 
busily engaged in knitting. A Girl Scout is 
on duty every afternoon after school at local 
Red Cross headquarters. The troop is now at 
work on a musical play to raise money for 
next summer’s camp. 


Grateful Soldiers 


Captain Robert E. Phillips, Coast Artillery 
Corps, Fort Screven, Ga., has written to Mrs. 
Juliette Low, expressing the gratitude felt by 
him and his men to the Savannah Girl Scouts 
for their generous Christmas remembrance. 
He says, “While the Red Cross thought and 
planned for the physical and bodily comfort 
of the men, sending sweaters, etc., it was 
equally a source of pleasure to the men to 
find others thinking and planning simple lux- 
uries and helpful recreations. I am therefore 
moved to write you asking that you make 
known our thanks to the Girl Scouts who gave 
so much time and thought that Christmas might 
come for the men in my company.” 





Girl Scouts of Troop No. 1, Keokuk, Ia., are 
making bootees for Belgian babies. For its 


Christmas good turn this troop gave a tree 
and party for seventy-five little girls. 





With the Local Councils 


Mrs. J. Izlar Oliveros has been elected sec- 
retary of the Savannah Council, and will act 
as Local Director of Girl Scout activities. Miss 
Miriam Robider, who preceded her, has gone 
to Baltimore to enter the Hebrew Hospital 
Training School. 





Local Councils are now fully organized in 
thirty-four cities and towns with almost as 
many more in process of formation. 





Miss Nancy Waddell, commissioner in San 
Diego, Cal., has offered a prize to the first 
Girl Scout in the city who has a poem or 
story printed in Tue Ratty. 





Mr. Mark Winchester, who has been acting 
as Girl Scout Commissioner in Toledo, during 
the illness of Mrs. George Stevens, has enlisted 
in the navy, and has been assigned to a naval 
medical unit. 





The Local Council of Brookline, Mass., has 
opened Girl Scout Headquarters in the Union 
Building. Miss Katherine Briggs is the Local 
Director. 





The Cincinnati Council has recently been re- 
organized with three standing committees; the 
Publicity Committee, to handle all publicity 
for Girl Scouts in Cincinnati; Committee on 
Captains and Lieutenants, to find same and 
present with recommendations to the Local Di- 
rector; Proficiency Badge Committee, to plan 
for tests and to assist local director in out- 
lining examinations. 





The Flag contest conducted last year by the 
Local Council of San Diego, Ca., offers a prac- 
tical and appropriate suggestion for the cele- 
bration of Memorial Day. The council offered 
a prize to the troop presenting on Memorial 
Day the best hand-made American flag. Seven 
beautiful flags, some of bunting and some of 
flowers were offered, the honor by a close vote 
going to Sunflower Troop, Mrs. R. M. Snyder, 
captain, for a bunting flag, three by five feet. 
All Girl Scouts who helped make the flags 
received credit on their second class tests. The 
bunting flags have Been retained by the Local 
Council, and are used at all parades and dem- 
onstrations in which Girl Scouts participate. 


Fellowship is Continued 


National Headquarters takes great pride and 
pleasure in announcing that the Local Council 
at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., has voluntarily pledged 
itself to raise the sum of $500 for the contin- 
uation next year of the Girl Scout fellowship 
at Teachers’ College. It is most gratifying to 
the leaders of the Girl Scout movement to re- 
ceive this support, within the organization, of 
an undertaking which has accomplished much 
in directing the attention of leaders in educa- 
tion and human affairs to Girl Scouts and 
convincing them of the serious purpose of the 


organization and the intention to extend and 
develop it on a sound and substantial basis. 

Local Councils can give no better service to 
the organization, and no better evidence of 
their faith in its importance as a character- 
building agent for American girlhood than to 
follow the example of the Mt. Kisco Council 
and support the existing fellowships or insti- 
tute new ones, which will gain for Girl Scouts 
trained and vigorous leaders equipped with the 
best that the modern science of education has 
to offer. 

The work of Miss Louise M. Hall, the pres- 
ent holder of the Teachers’ College Fellowship, 
is an example of the immediate return to the 
organization of the results of advanced study 
and intensive training. In addition to her col- 
lege work Miss Hall is assuming the duties of 
Local Tirector in Brooklyn, where a new Lo- 
cal-Council has just been formed. She will 
devote part of her time to the extension and 
development of scouting in that borough of 
New York City, as well as to the direction of 
the activities of the many Girl Scout troops 
already organized there. 


Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of New York, 
and Mr. Vance C. McCormick, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., have accepted membership on the Na- 
tional Council of Girl Scouts provided for in 
the new constitution. 





Girl Scouts, through their president, Mrs. 
Juliette Low, received a telegram of New 
Year’s greetings from the Canadian Girl Guides 
sent by their chief commissioner, Lady Mary 
Pellatt. 





Special numbers of Tue Ratty, emphasizing 
the gardening and canning activities of Girl 
Scouts, and the plans and prospects for sum- 
mer camps are in preparation. Captains and 
other leaders who have ideas and experience in 
these lines are urged to report them to the edi- 
tor of Tue Ratiy in order that others may 
benefit therefrom. 

A special catalogue number of Tue Ratry 
will also be issued shortly containing the new 
price list of supplies and equipment, and a 
directory of the local agencies established for 
the handling of uniforms. 





BASKETRY Fer Setools and Crait Workers 
MATERIALS Reeds, wooden bases, willow, 


splints, braided rush and straw—fine, smooth 


chaircane raffia, Indian ash 
quality—dyes and finishes. Any amount of 
reeds sold from a half pound up. Also tools 
and books of instruction. Send for free cata- 


log, ‘‘Everything for Basket Making’’. 


LOUIS S. DRAKE, Inc. 
32 Everett Street, Allston, Mass. 














News from the Field 


Girl Scouts are now fully organized in 508 
cities ahd towns all over the United States. 
Only four states, Arkansas, Utah, Nevada and 
Wyoming have no troops. New York leads in 
the greatest number of troops, with Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania second and third. 





During the month of December, National 
Headquarters commissioned 139 Girl Scout 
captains. During the same month 3,275 mem- 
bership cards were issued to individual scouts. 





Miss Mai Marsh, and other officers of the 
Girl Scouts of Altoona, Pa., took a troop of 
scouts to Johnstown to demonstrate scouting 
before the Child Study Department of the 
Pennsylvania Educators’ Association. Miss 
Marsh read a paper on Girl Scouts in the Pub- 
lic Schools, which was followed by a fine dem- 
onstration in the gymnasium witnessed by 
teachers from all over the state. 





Miss Ethel Hobart, of the Women’s Patriotic 
League committee of Boston, writes of Girl 
Scout work in the vicinity of Camp Devens: 
“In a military neighborhood the Girl Scouts 
seem to have an exceptional effectiveness just 
now. We have been so pleased with Miss Nel- 
son’s efforts that we are very glad to give her 
space in our Girls’ Club House for her work. 
The Head worker there tells me that she is 
delighted with the spirit of service that all the 
girls show who are Scouts in the town.” 








Why We are at War 


(Continued from page 2.) 


come out of the burning bus, but the Girl 
Scouts are shot down before they can get to 
the sufferers, and the money that is sent by 
the Special Pupils, who are safe in the big 
Observatory on the top of the hill, is all stolen. 

Now, all this while, the Special Pupils have 
been getting very restless. 

“We ought to join in and help beat these 
bullies,” some of them urge. 

“Nonsense: we’re a peaceful, busy Special 
Class,” others reply, “we don’t believe in these 
disgusting brawls. We will help the innocent 
sufferers, of course—we’ve always been gener- 
ous—but we don’t believe in fighting. We’re 
neutral.” 

“Don’t you believe in justice?” cries some- 
one, (and the cry grows louder and louder), 
“don’t you believe in sticking to signed trea- 
ties? Don’t you believe in protecting peaceful 
people from pirates? Don’t you believe in 
safety for women and babies?” 

“Why, of course we do,” the rest reply, in- 
dignantly, “what do you take us for? Savages?” 

“Then, if you believe in these things, fight 
for them—and save them for the world!” cry 
all together, like a trumpet, the eager ones on 
the safe, high hill (and I know that all the 
Scouts, boys and girls helped to raise that 


ery!) and with a great shout they rush down 
into the yard—to make it a safe place to live 
in. 


Now, there is no chance for doubt here. If 
any Scout believes that the Big Boys of my 
story had no right to break through that sand 
pile, that Scout must believe that the Germans 
had no right to invade little Belgium. If a 
Scout believes that the Big Boys broke every 
law of God and man when they stoned the girls 
carrying milk and sandwiches to the starving 
and the tortured, that Scout must believe that 
the Germans broke those laws when they blew 
up hospital ships and shot nurses. If a Scout 
believes that the bomb that wrecked the school 
bus was unreasonable, unfair, and unforgivable, 
that Scout must believe that the bomb that 
wrecked the Lusitania was unreasonable, un- 
fair and unforgivable. 


And if we Scouts believe that decent, fair- 
minded, law-abiding pupils ought to fight, if 
need comes, to make their school safe to live 
in, then we must believe that all loyal citizens 
of the world must fight to make the world fit 
to live in. 

We are not in this great and terrible war 
because of some little petty legal quibble. We 
are not in it because a ship carrying Ameri- 
cans was blown up. We are not in it, because 
if we had not got in it, we would have run the 
risk of being humiliated and friendless. 

No: we are in it, shoulder to shoulder with 
determined England and glorious France, be- 
cause we allies, the Scouts of the world, are 
determined that the world shall not slip back, 
thousands of years, into cruelty and brutality 
and oppression. We are going to keep it up 
to the ideals it has been climbing to all these 
long generations; and if, in keeping it, we 
must die for these ideals, why, we Scouts have 
our motto to fit even this last proof of our 
loyalty: “Be Prepared !” 


Girls Scouts of Bristol, on both the Virginia 
and Tennessee sides of the town, carried on a 
successful Christmas barrel campaign, as an 
aid to the Salvation Army. Mrs. Sam Carter 
Waddell, assisted by several Scouts gave talks 
in the schools, after which barrels for contribu- 
tions were placed in the various buildings. The 
Scouts took complete charge of the work and 
collected a large amount of clothing and food. 





Page & Shaw 

The Candy of Excellence 
For over forty years this candy has grown in 
favor through the recommendations of our 
customers. What they say about it today is 
still our best advertisement. 
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News of the Troops 


By a sale of fancy work the girls of Ameri- 
can Beauty Troop No. 1, of Buffalo, earned 
fifty dollars. Part of this sum was used to 
purchase a service flag, which the troop pre- 
sented to the church, where it meets, and the 
rest bought Christmas presents for the fami- 
lies of soldiers. Twelve girls from the Home 
for Unprotected Children are soon to become 
members of this troop. They are eager to 
become scouts and the troop is planning an 
entertainment in their honor. 





Girl Scouts of Savannah, Ga., acted as ush- 
ers at a concert given in aid of a patriotic 
cause during December by Miss Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson, the president’s daughter. 
The girls presented Miss Wilson with a beau- 
tiful bunch of chrysanthemums, and have since 
received a gracious note from her expressing 
her appreciation of the attention. 





Twenty-seven Girl Scouts of Philadelphia, 
each of whom secured not less than thirty 
members for the Red Cross in the recent drive, 
were presented with special merit stripes by 
Mrs. J. Willis Martin, chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Committee of the Council of National 
Defense for the state of Pennsylvania. 





From Memphis, Tenn., comes news of the 
splendid work done for the last Liberty Loan 
by Catherine Broadway, of Golden Rod Troop 
No. 4. Catherine sold twenty-four bonds in 
twenty-four different homes, the total amount 
of her sales reaching $2,550. 





On the occasion of Mrs. Juliette Low’s re- 
cent visit to New Bedford, White Rose Troop 
gave a charming dinner in her honor. The 
girls planned, bought and cooked the meal en- 
tirely themselves. Mrs. Low has presented this 
troop with a subscription to Tue Ratty. 





Six Girl Scout troops of Cincinnati took in 
subscriptions for the second Liberty Loan 
amounting to $50,200. Cincinnati Scouts are 
rejoicing in spacious new offices for their local 
headquarters. “These offices,” writes one of 
the scouts, “are the very prettiest in town, 
with an honor roll showing the work of the 
different troops, a wall map showing the lo- 
cation of the troops, and charts of proficiency 
badges and crests.® 





During Red Cross week the Girl Scouts of 
Salem, Mass., gave for four afternoons, in the 
window of the Five Cent Savings Bank, a dem- 
onstration of Girl Scout work for the Red 
Cross. Many members were secured. 





Girl Scouts of Almont, Mich., earned $38.45 
at a dancing party given for the Red Cross. 





Troop 15, Manhattan, Miss E. B. Marks, cap- 
tain, contributed $5.00 from its treasury to the 
New York Times’ fund for the “One Hundred 
Neediest Cases.” 
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Members of Golden-rod Troop No. 3, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., are exponents of the Golden Rule. 
This Fall they gave $10.00 as a birthday gift 
to the church where they hold their meetings. 
Not content with this service, several of the 
girls delivered tickets for the church supper 
and some of the older girls served at the sup- 


per. Nor is other work forgotten. The girls 
are hemming handkerchiefs and_ knitting 


squares to be joined into one large blanket 
for the Red Cross, and during the drive of 
that organization $14.50 was collected and 
turned in by this troop. 

Iris Troop, Fitchburg, Mass., enjoyed a 
novel round of games at its Christmas meet- 
ing. A box placed in the center of the table 
was used as a catch-all for penny forfeits. At 
the end of the meeting enough pennies were 
brought out to take a membership in the Red 
Cross in the name of the troop. 





Members of Cornflower Troop Number 57, 
and Holly Troop Number 65, both of New 
York, were given enthusiastic praise by Mr. 
Edwards, head of the eastern division of the 
Y. M. C. A., for their helpful co-operation in 
making packages for the soldiers’ Christmas 
trees at Camp Upton and Camp Meade. 





Lilac Troop 1, Hackensack, N. J., Mrs. Sa- 
die Van Winkle, captain, made and filled ten 
comfort kits for the soldiers at Camp Merrit 
for Christmas and collected books and toys for 
the isolation hospital. The troop also donated 
$2.00 to the Smoke Fund and to the Red 
Cross. 





Girl Scouts of Ayer, Mass., sold 2,724 Christ- 
mas seals for the Red Cross Tuberculosis War 
Fund. Their efforts called forth a special 
letter of congratulation from Mr. Charles M. 
DeForest, the manager of the sale. 





Members of Pansy Troop Number 9, Newark, 
N. J., invited the Boy Scouts of Troop 16, to 
join them in singing carols on Christmas Eve, 
and in collecting for the Armenian Relief 
Fund. $55.00 were collected. 

Girl Scouts of San Diego, Cal., stood third 
among the organizations of the town in the 
number of new members gained for the Red 
Cross during the December drive. These girls 
sent a sixty-pound box of California candied 
fruits as their Christmas present to the Ameri- 
gan soldiers in France. 





PLAYS and DRILLS for GIRL SCOUTS 


Our Help-U Catalog lists clever ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL. Operettas, Songs, Patriotic Numbers, 
etc. Send for Free Catalog. 
“*The House That Helps”’ 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 


Franklin, Ohio Denver, Colorado 
203 International Trust Bldg. 
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Gir Is: Here’s a Bully Motion Picture 
* See it at your own Theatre 


T’S all about the great old times Abe 
Lincoln had when he was a boy, and be- 
lieve us he was a regular fellow. 


Abe gets in a peck of trouble one way or an- 
other, although he comes out all right in the 
end as you know. He gets his shirt “dried” 
by his father for going in swimming against 
orders, and in another place he finds out that 
a neighboring farmer is trying to steal his 
father’s farm, whereupon he tells Pop and the 
result is SOME fight. And Pop wins it. 


Benjamin Chapin 


“The Son ms Democracy” 


This great motion picture shows you how Americans 
lived about a hundred years ago, and presents the joys 
and troubles and problems of the Lincoln family. 


There are bully pictures of pioneer life, Indian fights and 
breath-taking suspense, life on the Mississippi, and the 
old slave auctions. And there’s one scene in which Dave 
Elkin, son of the preacher who conducted the services 
over the grave of Lincoln’s mother, is persuaded by Huck 
Carter to enlist in the Confederate Army. He is captured, 
kills the brutal guard and is sentenced to death, but his 
parents appeal to Lincoln who pardons the lad. 











Don’t miss “The Son of Democracy” on any account. 
Look for the incident where a poor little pickaninny 
steals a white hen and young Abe is the attorney for the 
defence. Such a trial! The jury alone will make you split. 


The picture comes in ten chapters, one chapter at each 
performance. The way to make sure of its coming to 
your local theatre is for you and all your friends to ASK 
for it. 


Go there all together and ask the manager what date it is 
coming. Tell the family about it and have them ask too. 
Don’t let yours be the only town in the United States to 
miss it. Show this page at the ticket office window of 
your theatre and ask, “when is it coming?” 


Meantime if you will fill out the coupon below and mail 
to us we will send you a picture of Chapin as Lincoln and 
some more reading matter about the play. 

















wats pO Rene pmeen 
* ss 


H ; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


s ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L.LASKY Viv Pres CECIL B.DE MILLE Prrector Genvral 


NEW YORK 














Mail this coupon for a free portrait of Chapin as Lincoln. They're like as twins. 
Specify what theatre you would like to see this picture in. 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION, 185 Fifth Avenue, New York City (R), 
Please send me, free, portrait of Chapin as Lincoln, and copy of Gettysburg address. 
DABWEGs 6.6000 ci cee cece ccses 646646660604 Ceeveeee 
Name of Theatre 
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